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District  and  State  Directors  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance.  Nevrs  re- 
leases from  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items. 
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Canada  and  United  Kingdom 
Septemljer  Food  Deliveries 
Fourth  Quarter  Food  Allocations 
1946  Production  Goals 
Fats  and  Oils  Situation 


All  music  directions  are  purely  optional,  but  r;ould  add  finish  to  broadcast, 
IvIUSIC  UP  /JJD  U1.IDER  ' 

MINCR:  Good 


,  friends.    Vj'e  bring  you  another  of  our  weekly  broadcasts 


PLIA: 
AMCR: 


Pl(A: 


AlINCR: 


about  food.    Nov«'  that  Victory  is  here,  everyone  of  us  v;ants  to  do 
everx'-thing  he  or  she  can,  to  help  this  great  nation  of  ours  in  the 
reconversion  to  peacetime  living.    Our  government  still  has  a 
tremendous  food  management  job  ahead.    Kow  is  it  handling  this  job? 
And  what  can  you  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  week  to 
FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOII  AT  IIOIE  AI-tD  aBROAD. 

And  now  here  is  ,  assistant  state  director  for  the 

Production  and  Ilarketing  Administration,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Last  week  we  heard  about  the  food  prospects  for  next  year. 
...what's  it  going  to  be  today,  ? 

For  one  thing,  xto  might  reviev;  our  wartime  food  consumption  compared 
with  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.     Incidentally,  this  v;ill  give  us 
a  little  more  insight  into  Britain's  present  food  difficulties. 
Fine.    Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record  and  see  hov/  we  fared  during  the 
war.    Not  that  the  v/-ar's  been  over  so  long  but  what  most  of  us  can  still 
remember  some  steak-less  dinners,  bacon-less  breakfasts,  and  the  times 
we  couldn't  get  coffee. 
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PIIA.: 


PFA: 


pr.y.: 


Just  the  same,  we  Americans  did  mighty  well  on  food.    I  think  vre'll  all 
agree  on  that  point  after  we  take  a  look  at  the  record.    Host  of  us 
haven't  been  too  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  food  situation  in  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  v^ar  years. 

That's  true.    And  while  we've  hoard  rumors  and  scattered  reports  from 
returning  veterans,  we  haven't  really  heard  the  full  story. 
In  the  first  place,  all  three  comtries . » ,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom. .  .maintained  a  standard  of  diet  sufficient  to  insiire 
health  and  morale  throughout  the  war  years.     But.... there  were  important 
variations  between  the  diets  of  those  three  coiontrios.     For  instance, 
take  the  United  Kingdom.     British  subjects  noticed  a  definite  change  in 
their  diet  in  1940  and  1941.     Tliorc  was  a  20  to  40  percent  reduction  in 
supplies  of  moat,  fish,  oggs,  fats,  sugar  and  fruit,  as  a  result  of 
importing  and  shipping  dif f icultics . . » .due  to  the  German  submarine 
blockade,  for  one  thing. 

1'hat  must  have  been  a  tough  problem.    How  did  the  British  solve  that  one? 
By  eating  more  grain  products,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  milk.     In  this 
way,  the  nutritional  value  of  the  nation's  food  supply    was  largely 
restored. ..  .after  all,  they  h:.v.  to  keep  up  their  physical  strength. 
....but  it  must  have  been  a  pretty  uninteresting  diet. 
It    was.     In  fact,  all  through  the  war,  Britain  has  had  a  monotonous 
diet,.., and  today  her  food  situation  is  still  very  bad.     Unlike  the 
United  States,  the  end  of  the  war  has  not  meant  more  plentiful  supplies 
of  most  foods  for  the  British, 

I  understand  home  food  production  has  increased  tremendously  in  Great 
Britain, 

That's  right.    Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  increased.  :!ain 
emphasis  has  been  on  crops  for  direct  human  consumption,  and  also  on 


fodder  crops  to  replace  the  imported  feeds  that  were  no  longer  available. 


You  r.ontioned  tho  very  rcducoa  food  supplies  in  1940  and  1941.  Didn't 
our  Lend-Loaso  program  help  some? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  partial  increase  in  supr^lies  of  neat, 
fish,  cheese  and  eggs  after  1941.    And  thanks  to  Lcnd-Lease  from  tho 
United  States  and  I.'utual  Aid  assistance  from  Canada,  supplies  of  fats 
and  sugar  vrero  someivhat  restored.     By  1944,  the  over-all  British  food 
situation  had  recovered  to  some  degree. 

Those  differences  between  food  consumption  in  America,  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom. .. .could  you  tell  us  more  about  them? 
naturally,  the  Worth  ^imorican  countries  also  had  reductions  in  food 
items  they  imported, ,  .part icularly  sugar,  fats,  some  fruits,  ojid,  for 
a  time,  coffee.    Hov;ovor,  the  biggest  problem  confronting  our  country 
and  Canada  was  to  expand  production  for  military  r:nd  export  requirements. 
This  was  especially  true  of  domestic  fats.    At  the  same  time,  both  our 
countries  had  to  maintain  civilian  consumption  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
restrict  it. 

In  order  to  fill  military  and  Lend-Lease  needs  

Yes,  and  also  because  of  the  increased  civilian  demand  for  food,  « 
Obviously,  this  meant  some  changes  in  our  food  consumption  pattern  and 
in  Canada's.     By  1944,  both  Americans  and  Canadians  were  eating  10  to 
15  percent  less  fats  and  sugar  than  in  1941,     Supplies  of  fish,  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk  for  U,  S,  civilians  had  also  been  reduced. 
How  about  other  foods? 

Strangely  enough,  consumption  of  most  other  foods  was  larger  in  1944 
than  in  1941.    One  reason  for  this  vr.s  the  fact  that  in  1941,  v.-e  v/cre 
just  recovering  from  the  low  consumption  levels  of  the  1935-39  period. 
Even  though  we  were  at  v;ar,  civilian  consumption  in  1944  of  all  m.ajor 
foods,  except  fats  and  sugar,  was  higher  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time. 


But  thr.t  situr.tion  ccrtr.inly  didn't  lo.st  r.ll  through  the  war  in  this 
covjitry. 

Indeed  it  didn't,    E'\rly  in  1945,  v.'orld  production  r.nd  available  v/orld 
supplies  took  a  turn  for  the  ivorsc.    I.!ilitary  requirements  increased. 
IJcv.'ly  liberated  countries  desperately  needed  some  of  the  food  being 
produced  by  the  allies.     In  1945  v:o  had  'Torld-v/ido  shortar^os  in  such 
important  foods  as  meat,  sugar,  fats  and  rice.     To  solve  this 
situation  of  shortages  and  increased  demand,  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  r.nd  the  United  Kingdom  met  in  Vfashington,  D,  C, 
It  v/as  decided  that  civilian  consimption  in  all  three  countries  had  to 
be  cut.     This  meant  furtlior  reductions  in  civilian  supplies  of  fats  and 
sugr\r. 

Soens  to  me,  rrc  r/ercn't  ^-etting  too  much  meat  at  that  time,  either, 
ilo.    LoT.'cr  pork  production  this  year  v/as  largely  responsible  for  that. 
Even  so,  the  1945  level  of  meat  consumption  lias  been  higher  than 
before  the  v.-ar  in  Canada,  and  is  near  1935-39  levels  in  the  United 
States , 

Yioxr  about  meat  consT.?mption  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  past  year? 
I^ot  so  good.     This  year,  it  has  fallen  about  21  percent  below  the 
pre-vnr  level.     Horrevcr,  this  year  there's  been  an  increase  in  supplies 
of  fresh  milk  in  all  three  coimtries,  of  eggs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  fish  and  fruit  in  Great  Britain,    All  three  comtries 
have  had  adequate  supplies  of  grain  products  and  vegetables. 
Just  hov:  is  Groat  Britain  doing  nov:,  in  relation  to  our  country  and 
Canada,  ? 

In  1945,  consumption  is  lor/cr  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  other 
tv;o  countries  by  ab^ut  5  percent  for  fats,  15  percent  for  sugar,  25 
percent  for  meat  and  milk,  40  percent  for  eggs,  40  to  60  percent  for 
fruit  and  90  percent  for  p-:'ultry. 
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AMCR;  Hq  can  soe  from  this  th"-t  the  British  are  protty  dosporatoly  in  need 

of  food. 

Pll'i.:  To  make  up  for  these  shortages.  Groat  Britain  has  consvimod  about  20 

percent  more  grain  products,  50  to  100  percent  more  potatoos,  and 
about  t]:rcc  times  as  much  fish  as  Grenada  and  the  United  States,  In 
the  case  of  vegetables,  consumption  is  lowest  in  Canada  and  highest 
in  tliis  country,  vrith  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  the  scale, 

iJ'TNCRs  From  recent  reports  you've  given  us,  I  gather  that  vto 're  supplying 

some  I'cod  to  Britain  to  help  impro\'o  her  monotonous  diet,,., and  to  the 
other  hungry  European  nati'_->ns  

PMl:  Yes,  and  September  dolivcrieG  rfcre  nearly  tv.'ice  rrhat  v/e  supplied 

during  August,    We  sent  over  363  million  pounds  of  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  overseas, 

AMCRj  VAiat  specific  fo-ds  did  vrc  send  in  Soptombbr? 

Pl-lis  Grain  products  v:erc  the  lo.rgcst  single  item,  )  accounting 

for  46  percent  of  all  deliveries.     Dairy  and  poultry  products  v/erc 
second,  amounting  to  22  percent,     '•■'^o  also  sent  small  quantities  of 
moat,   sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton  and  fiber,  fn.ts  and  oils, 
tobacco  and  special  commodities.     The  percentages  in  this  group  ranged 
from  one  to  7  percent.     For  instance,  sugar  v/as  six  percent  of  the 
total, ,fr.ts  and  -ils  f':^ur  percent, 
^'J-WCR:  I  suppose  UlIRPux  took  quite  a  bit  of  this  fo'-d  for  liberated  areas, 

PLul:  Yes,,,vrcll  over  one- fourth  of  all  September  deliveries  rrent  to  Ul'IRFuv 

for  distribution  among  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Poland, 
-Ugeria,  Sg^.'pt,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  -Ibania  and  the  Philippines,  This 
amounted  to  a  total  of  over  185  million  pounds  of  food.     Then  wo 
provided  nearly  39  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  food  for  the 
Caribbean  stockpile  o.nd  18  and  a  half  million  pounds  for  the  Hamiian 
program* 


/iireCR:         Tfoll  I'd  sr.y  our  fnrmors  r.ro  still  doing  a  top-flight  job  rf  food 

production, ..  .Gvon  th'^ugh  the  vrcir  is  over  on  the  fighting  fronts,,, 
our  f-rncrs  r.ro  still  on  r.  vjT>rtiriic  production  basis. 

PIi;:  Yos,  but  don't  forgot,   »  that  although  v.-c'ro  sending  the 

major  anount  of  food,  nc'rc  certainly  not  doing  the  whole  job,  Canada, 
South  America,  Australia,  the  Caribbean  area  .and  Nevr  Zealand  arc 
supplying  quite  a  lot  of  food.    Even  Norway,  so  recently  liberated 
from  Nazi  domination,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  contributing  tc  loss 
fortunate  nations, 

Ar!!TCR:  But  I'lorw^j;-,  Sweden  and  Demnark  can't  be  too  well  off  themselves, 

FVuit  That's  true.     They  have  shorto.gcs  in  some  of  their  principal  food 

commodities.     Despite  this,  they're  exporting  certain  foods  of  vrhich 
they  ho.TO  Gn-ugh,    IVith  this  outside  help  and  some  domestic  production, 
our  fc:^d-scarco  allies  can  barely  meet  minimum  needs, 
AMCR:  At  least,  the  threat  of  starvation  can  bo  elim.inatcd, 

Pl'ji.:  That's  vrhy  the  United  States  is  providing  a  total  of  four  million  tons 

of  food  to  the  liberated  European  countries  cxid  French  IJorth  Africa 
dxAring  the  final  tlrree  months  of  this  year.     In  addition  to  this  four 
million  tons,  ab'-ut  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  food  are  being 
shippcd  to  the  United  Kingdom  o.nd  its  scrvioos , ,  ,and  nearly  a  million 
and  a    half  tons  to  other  destinations,  including  the  U,  S,  territories, 

AKIICR:  Since  we're  near  the  close  of  this  final     quarter  in  1945,  I  can 

certainly  testify  that  our  civilian  share  is  pretty  favorable,  in  spite 
of  all  these  exports, 

PI.-^':  Yes,  tlicro's  no  need  to  v:orry  on  that  score,  .     Our  share  is 

about  29  m.illien  tons  of  food  this  quarter.  Except  for  sugar,  fats  and 
oils,  civilians  arc  receiving  more  of  most  kinds  of  food  than  at  almost 
any  time  during  the  war. 
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.^MCR:         And  probably  noro  than  vra  ate  c>.u'i:i^  pro-rrar  timos. 

Plvliij  Fifteen  percent  more,  to  bo  exact.    Reduced  food  cmtr'-ls  ho.vo  enabled 

us  to  G..nd  far  greater  shipncnts  of  f"od  to  other  mcrabers  '^f  the 
United  Nations  than  ^i/ould  othcrvdsc  have  been  possible.    Except  for 
sugar,  fats  and  r^ils,  canned  fish  and  rice,  the  requests  of  European 
countries  this  quarter  arc  being  net  substantially,    Hovrever,  there's 
one  problcn,  in  p'^rticular ,  that  is  currently  limiting  quantities  of 
food  going  to  the  European  area, 

AFilCR:         '.'Hiat's  that? 

PJ.-i.:  The  prcblon  of  finance,     ,    You  sec,  the  tv.^o  principal 

sources  of  payncnt  fo'r  ^.riorican  food  arc  the  dollar  resources  of  certain 
European  C'untrios  and  the  resources  ^"f  UIIRIU,     Both  of  these  arc 
fairly  li"iitcd,     Tlien  there's  o.nothcr  problem..    Paying  governments 
need  coal,  machinery,  transportation  equipment  and  other  essentials, 
just  as  badly  as  they  do  food.     They're  having  a  difficult  time 
deciding  hovr  m.uch  to  spend  for  these  essentials  tc  rebuild  their 
economiy,  and  hov;  much  to  set  aside  for  the  food  needed  to  rebuild  the 
health  and  strength  of  their  people, 

JJINCR;  Vfell,  it  r.dll  certainly  be  a  happy  day  for  all  the  nations  of  the  vrorld 

vrticn  food  production  is  back  to  normal  ever jaThcre , . . . and  everjrone  can 
ho.ve  three  square  meals  a  day, 

7'1'Ji.t  That's  a  pretty  high  g^al  you've  just  set,  ,  but  r.re'rc 

v/orking  t-:^rrard  it  now  and  rre'll  continue  to  vrork  tovrard  it.  You 
probably  noticed  that  Secretary  of  ..griculturo  Clinton  iuidcrson  has 
rccorancndGd  liigh  farm,  production  goals  for  1946, 

iuIllCRj  Arc  the  goals  as  high  as  those  170 'vc  had  during  v/artine? 
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PI/L.V:  Just  abnut,  *     Tb.o  Secretary  rccommcndGd  c.  total  acreage 

of  over  356  nillicn  acres.     Tl'is  isn't  as  high  as  the  1945  goal,  but 
it's  about  five  and  a  half  nillion  acres  norc  than  the  indicated 
a ore ago  actually  planted  this  year. 

^VMIICR:  I  guess  all  tliat  food  will  be  needed,  tor^.     There  doesn't  seem  to  bo 

any  slov/ing  dov/n  in  the  donand  for  farm  products, 

Plli'i:  As  Secretary  .^ndorson  pointed  out  recently/-,  "The  end  of  the  war  has 

net  brov^ght  an  end  to  the  alnost  unlimited  need  for  i'^mericcxn  fo^^d. 
Wc  still  have  - ur  own  people  to  feed,  including  the  military  forces. 
At  the  sarao  time,  r.-e  are  not  forgetting  our  allies  who  now  face  hunger 
because  war  destroyed  or  damaged  their  normal  food  production," 

AInH'JCR;  Speaking  of  ways  in  which  we  can  help  our  allies ...  .and  ou.rseli'cs,  too., 

the  Scc^'ovary  of  Jigriculturc  has  als-"  ashed  h-uscwivcs  to  continue 
saving  used  kitchen  fats, 

P!.u\:  You're  quite  right.     The  sf.ving  and  turning  in  of  used  household  fats 

is  no  less  important  since  fats  and  oils  have  gone  off  rationing. 
These  items,  as  v^o 'vc  r.onticncd  before,  are  short  of  demand  the  v/orld 
over, 

AMCRj  And  some  people  probably  wonder  why  rationing  controls  vrere  lifted, 

in  vicv:  of  this  shortage. 

Hero's  the  answer  to  that  one.     Since  fats  and  oils  and  me-t  shared 
the  same  ration  b^rk,  the  continued  rationing  of  fats  and  oils  vrould 
have  required  a  completely  new  system.     This  would  have  meant 
re-registr'.tion  of  over  500  thousand  industrial  and  institutional 
users,,,, and  the  p-^ssiblc  issuance  of  ncvr  r-.tion  bocks.     It  seemed 
much  simpler  to  end  formal  rationing  and  institute  informal  control  at 
the  store  level. 
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AWUCR:         ^'i.nd  this  situation  is  likoly  to  continuo  next  yo^r  too,  isn't  it? 

Plil:  Yes,  at  least  during  the  fin-'c  six  months  of  1946.    Por  capita 

civilian  supplies  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  aro  expected  to  bo 
at  the  annual  rate  of  about  45  pounds.     That's  nearly  10  percent  bclov/ 
the  pre-iTar  rata.     This  will  allovr  for  exports  of  fats  and  oils  for 
relief  uses  in  countries  which  suffered  greatly  dvring  the  v/ar. 
Meantime,  our  government  is  making  every  effort  to  get  all  the 
vegetable  oils  possible  from  the  recentljr-liberated  far  Eastern  areas, 
't/'e're  also  trying  to  improve  the  machinery  for  used  fat  collections  in 
this  country,    .ind  ivo're  on  the  lookout  for  supplies  of  fats  o.nd  oils 
v.'Mch  may  be  available  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

i'ilTNCR:         ^'^nd  there  you  have  it,  friends,  this  week's  report  on  home  front  food 

activities,  with  of  the  Production  and 

llarkcting  -Idministrati-^n  office  at   •    Listen  again  (next 

week  at  this  sr\me  time)  for  current  ncv.rs  and  information  on  FOOD 
FIGHTS  FOR  FP^^'DOI'. . .  ...T  VOIT  JJID  ABRO.iD.     This  broadcast  on  ..merica's 

wartime  food  program  is  presented  especially  for    farmers 

and  consumers. 


Approx.  Time  15  rain. 
December  12,  194-5 
District  and  State  Directors 
Can  lit  to  Allotted  Time 
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J4  5^00D  PIGHTS  POH  PPP.LDOk  AT  HOIiS  Ai"D  ABROAD 

^j^^^S  (Weeklv  Script  Fo.  89) 

District  aiid  Stc'te  Directors  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance,  ilev/. 
releases  from  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items: 


SUDJZOr:  Pcfrip;eration  and  Frozen  Foods 


PARTI  C I  PAINTS :    Anno    c  e  r 
P^iIA 


All  music  directions  are  rurel;'  optional,  "but  yrould  add  finish  to  broadca-st, 
MUS'I  C  lP  iilTD  IT'DER 


Alvi^CP: 


iii^I'CH: 


friends.    We  bring  you  another  of  our  weekly  broad- 


cr.sts  about  food.    ITow  that  Victory  is  here,  everyone  of  us  wants  to 
do  everythir.fi:  he  or  she  cau.  to  help  liixB  great  nation  of  ours  in  the 
reconversion  to  peacetime  living.     Our  government  still  has  a  tremendous 
food  management  job  ahead.    Hov/  is  it  handling  this  job?    And  ■■A\c.t 
can  you  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  we-^k  to*. 
POOD  riC-HTS  POP  PEEEDGM  AT  HOME  Al^D  i^HOAD. 

And  now  here  is  ,  assistant  state  director  for  the 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture.    VJhat's  nev/  in  the  food  line  today,  ? 

You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  thrt  word  "new, "  .  Decause 

vrc're  going  to  talk  about  frozen  foods  today.    Pood  freezing 
represents  a  nev/  and  rapidly  growing  industry. 

Yes,  I  hear  that  great  things  are  being  planned  along  that  line.... 
frozen  food  cabinets  in  every  home  so  that  all  the  housev-ifc  has  to 
do  is  to  pick  out  some  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit,  thaw  them  ov.t, 

heat  thorn  up... and  presto. ,  .there' s  the  whole  dinnerT''**'*"^'^-— ^- 

l    it--.,.  •  — 
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TViA.:  Some  hone  freezing  units  r.nd  household-size  cr.lDincts  for  storin^^ 

frozen  foods  erne  on  the  nprket  shortlv  before  the  war.    And  loclror 
ploaits  were  estrblishod  in  all  prrts  of  the  country  for  the  convenience 
of  frjnilies,  especially  in  fprmine;  aref^s.    However,  during  tJie  v/ar, 
expansion  of  comnercial  freezing:    and  construction  of  locker  plants 
took  a  back  seat,  due  to  shortages  of  labor  and  naterial.  The 
production  of  household  units  had  to  be  discontinued  completelyo 

^'I'C?.:      AnoL  now,  I  suppose,   the  frozen  food  industry  is  laying  plaais  to  r.iajie 
up  for  lost  time. 

PMA-  les,  but  before  we  p:o  into  that,  let's  first  take  a  look  at  the 

devel'.p-cont  of  food  frci-i^ing  to  date.     In  commercial  freezing,  fish 
vias  tno  first  commodity  to  bo  handled  on  a  large  scale.    Also,  a  lot 
of  meat  was  frozen  for  v,-holesale  handling  and  distribution,  bu.t  the 
general  public  didn't  see  much  of  it  in  this  form., 

AirivCR:      I  imagine  the  armed  forces  took  a  large  aJBOunt  of  frozen  meat  during 
the  v.far.    How  about  poultry? 

PMA:  'rhcrc  was  a  big  expansion  in  o^u.ick  freezing  of  eviscerated  poultry 

in  STiecialized  producing  areas,.. the  distribution  of  frozen  fish  in 
consumer  packages  has  also  gro'"n  rapidly, 

Al^TLTC?.:      Seems  to  rac  we've  seen  m.ore  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  than  ajiything 
else, 

Pl'Ui:         Yes,  before  the  war,  tnc  commercial  pack  of  frozen  fruits  and 

vegetables  was  doubling  every  three  or  four  years.     In  1941  it  v;as 
over  300  million  pounds.    3ut  this  amoimt  still  represents  less  thoji 
one  'percent  of  the  total  national  consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  all  forms. 

AlU'CPit      Seems  hard  to  believo,  doesn't  it?    You  said  a  fev,r  minutes  ago  that 
the  frozen  food  industry  v/as  a  new  one... just  hovr  new? 
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PMri:  The  freezer  locker  industry  rer.lly  got  underv/ay  on  a  sound  coiranercial 

"basis  around  1935.     It  all  started  v;hen  a  few  cold  storage  waroliouseinen 
"bcgaji  holding:  small  quantities  of  food  in  frozen  form  as  a  personal 
service  for  their  friends. 

Al"l'0-1:      ^iUd  then,  I  suiDx^ose , .  .like  Topsy,  it  "just  grov/ed.'' 

T¥l^.:  It  certainly  did,  ,  from  250  freezer  locker  plants  in  1935 

to  v;ell  over  six  thousand  by  the  middle  of  this  year.    At  first, 
a^DOut  half  the  plants  were  operated  in  conjunction  with  ice  or  cold 
storage  plants.     Today,  you'll  find  the  nev/er  plants  operating  in 
connection  with  neat  markets  or  grocery  stores. 

AiTCR:      I've  noticed  that  a  great  many  little  tov/ns  have  freezer  locker  plants. 

WiA:  Over  tvro-thirds  of  the  freezer  locker  plants  are  located  in  tov;ns 

v.dth  less  than  five  thousand  population,  and  around  75  percent  of 
the  patrons  are  farmers, 

xdlbTCE:      Having  access  to  frozen  lockers  would  provide  an  outlet  to  farmers 
for  local  surpluses. 

PI'iA:  It's  ocen  a  "boon  to  cit;;-  people,  too.     Some  plants  even  ca.rry 

commercially  packed  meats,  seafood  and  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale 
to  their  patrons, 

Aiu'CH:      And  I'll  bet  a  lot  of  produce  from    Victory  gardens  went  into  freezer 
lockers  during  the  war.      Can  you  give  us  some  more  facts  about  the 
frozen  foods  industry,   ? 

PMa:         Be  glad  to.     I  think  most  v/omcn  who  have  used  frozen  foods  know 

how  much  waste  is  eliminated.    Ifnen  the  housewife  te-kes  home  a  package  of 
frozen  food,  she  has  no  picking  over,  culling,  trimming  or  sorting 
to  do.     The  food  is  all  ready  to  prepare  for  the  table, 

A5i7CIl:      Say,  that'd  certainly  be  a  help  to  women  who  v/ork  all  day. 


I 


I 
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TKa:         I'ooC  freezirite;  also  eliminates  v/aste  at  the  point  of  processing,,.. 
Slid,  that  means  reduced  costs  of  storage  and  transportation,  Tor 
ezcaraple,  half  or  more  of  the  weight  of  peas,  lima  "beans,  asparagiiG  tips 
and  spinach  is  eliminated  "before  freezing.     There's  a"bsolutel"  no 
waste  in  frozen  fruits,     Distri'oution  of  fish  in  fillets  reduces 
the  v;eight  when  shipped  "by  a"bout  one-half.    And  there's  a  su'ostantial 
v;ei^;ht  reduction  in  frozen  meats  and  poultry. 

Ai~-'CH:      Have  the  experts  found  a  use  for  this  vraste  material? 

Fl^ta;  Indeed  they  have,   .    Much  of  it  has  possi"bilities  for  use  as 

fertilizer  or  for  livestock  feed.    Another  thing. .. .with  proper 
haJidling,  the  quality  of  frozen  food  as  it  reaches  the  conswiier  is  as 
good  as  it  v;as  ft  the  time  of  freezing.    Both  its  ap'oearance  an.d  its 
nutritive  qualities  are  preserved, 

Al'TivCH:      And  that's  an  important  point  for  housewives  to  consider  v/hen  "buying 
food  for  their  families. 

PMA:         Of  course  there  are  pro"blems  to  he  solved  as  there  are  in  any  nev; 

industry.    Frozen  foods  must  he  kept  continuously  ^onder  uniform  lov; 
temperatures  while  in  storage  and  while  they're  "being  distri"'uuted, 
They  should  also  "be  kept  in  a  cold  place  in  the  home  if  they're  to  "be 
held  there  for  more     than  a  few  hours  "before  eating.     This  means 
lar;;e-scale  dtvelopment  of  refrigerated  v;arehousing  and  transportation 
facilities.     Stores  which  handle  frozen  foods  must  also 
have,   refrigerated  equipment, 

AiTl^GH:      I-Io\7  does  the  freezer  storage  situation  look  no^'.',   7 

Pil^:  There's  "been  some  expansion  of  freezer  storage  space  to  meet  the 

critical  demands  during  the  war.    There's  also  "been  an  upv;ard  trend 
in  the  amounts  of  frozen  foods  occupying  freezer  space  in  v;arehousos , 
In  terms  of  prewar  conditions,  there  appears  to  he  enough  capacity 
in  the  cold  storage  industry  to  handle  needs  arising  from,  an  incrca.se 
in  food  freez-^" ^ 


AJTITCH:      ?-ov.'  al)out  transportation  of  these  I'oods  from  one  ?rea  to  another? 

PMA:  That's  shaping  up  nicely.    Already,  suitalDle  trucks  have  "been 

developed  for  carrying  frozen  foods,  and  further  improvements  o.rc 
expected.    Experiments  heve  also  "been  made  using  railroad  refrigerator 
cars  and  it's  "been  found  that  they  can  "be  adapted  to  carry  frozen 
foods  by  the  installation  of  fans,  and  other  improvements. 

AImJCH:      !.'e  hear  a  lot  about  using  airplanes  to  transport  food  from  xoroducing 
areas  to  city  markets, 

PMii.5         Yes,  and  there's  been  some  experimentation  with  plane  transportation 
of  frozen  foods,  but  of  course  that  kind  of  transportation  is  more 
expensive.    As  long  as  trucks  pnd  trains  are  equipped  with  proper 
refrigeration,  there's  no  particular  advantage  in  speed  for  most 
frozen  food  shipments.     They  go  into  cold  storage  warehouses  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  their  destination  c\ny\-jry,     I  forgot  to  mention  that 
ships  are  being  considered  for  carrying  frozen  foods... .for  example, 
from  West  coast  to  Sast  coast  ports,  via  the  canal.    Of  course  ships 
vrcre  used  extensively  for  transporting  frozen  foods  overseas  during 
the  war. 

Ai~i\'CH:      You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  need  for  some  sort  of  cold  stora;^'^  space  in 
retail  stores.     I  suppose  the  cabinets  used  by  stores  at  present  v;on't 
be  large  enough  to  handle  frozen  foods  vrhcn  the  industry  sta.rts 
expanding  and  the  market  becomes  larger, 

PMA:  Perfectly  true,  .    The  cabinets  you  sec  in  retail  stores 

today  are  capable  of  holding  just  enough  frozen  food  for  a  limited 
trade.  When  the  ma.rket  grows,  it's  obvious  that  much  la.rger  units 
vrill  have  to  be  installed. 
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AX'IiXH:      Sr.y,  I'd  like  to  hepr  more  al30ut  these  household  freezing  uiiits. 

Eight  now,  I  suppose,  the  housewife  uses  her  refrigerator,  if  she  has 
one,   to  store  frozen  foods. 

WiAi         Yes,  home  storage  of  frozen  foods  is  limited  mostly  to  what  can  he 

hcpt  in  the  sm-^ll  space  inside  the  evaporator  coils  of  the  refrigerator. 
In  most  models,  this  space  is  small  and  the  temperature  isn't  well 
enough  controlled  to  hold  frozen  foods  at  top  quality  for  c?jiy  long- 
peri  od. 

Ai'liTCE:      Arc  there  anypLans  afoot  to  improve  this  situation? 

PMA:         l.'e  irnow  that  mass  distribution  of  frozen  foods  will  require  widesx'^rcad 
installation  of  refrigerators  v/ith  more  adequate  lov;  temperature 
stora.ge  space,... or  homie  cahinets  especially  designed  for  frozen  foods. 
Before  the  war,  such  cahinets  were  naturally  limited  to  higher-income 
families.    Even  if  suitable  equipment  for  home  storage  should  soon 
"become  available  to  the  average  family,  it  would  tajce  a  long  time  to 
equip  a  really  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  homes, 

AlvifCH:      C?hat's  true.    Ordinary  household  refrigerators  have  been  on  the 

market  for  20  years  or  more,  but  I'll  bet  a  lot  of  homos  still  don't 
ha.vc  them, 

PMA:         j'orty  percent  don't,  to  be  exact,   .     This  brings  us  to  the 

question  of  hovf  the  marketing  system  for  handling  frozen  foods  will 
be  organized.    So  far,  the  chief  retail  outlets  have  been  grocery  and 
dairy  products  stores,  or  large  manufacturers  v/ho  carry  a  complete 
line  of  frozen  foods  ajid  serve  lar.;e  institutional  and  restaurant 
buyers.    Other  methods  of  distribution  have  be-^n  tried  on  a.  snail 
scale.    As  I've  already    mentioned,  some  freezer  locker  plants  have 
added  coirjnercially  packaged  foods  as  a  service  to  their  patrons  and  also 
for  general  sale,    A  few  food  stores  specializing  in  frozen  foods  have 
been  established,  with  apparent  success,    finally,  some  wholesalers  have 
experimented  with  delivery  of  frozen  foods  direct  to  homes • 
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AlviCCR:      Tliat  last  method  v/ould  depend,  of  course,  on  whether  homes  hove 

storage  ca"binets . .  ,ctherv/ise,  housevdves  couldn't  buy  in  very  Ij'.rge 
quantities.     (P.-iUSS)    Well,  it  seems  to  "boil  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  growth  in  frozen  food  distribution  can  be  no  faster  than  the 
development  of  facilities  for  storing  and  distributing  the  XDroducts. 

P^Li:         Yes,  and  before  the  frozen  foods  industry  can  realize  its  complete 

goal,  there  must  be  widespread  installation  of  more  adequate  equipment 
in  homes  all  over  the  country. 

AEi^CH;      Trom  all  you've  told  us,   ,   there  seems  to  be  a  great  future 

for  the  frozen  foods  industry. 

PMA:  There  ii-,  ,  and  right  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  consider 

the  possible  effects  on  production,  marketing  and  consiju^iption.  On 
the  consumption  side  of  the  picture,  frozen  foods  will  be  available 
the  year  round  and  need  cost  but  little  more  out  of  season  than  in 
season.     This  should  mean  an  improvement  in  year-round  diets,  as  v;eil 
as  in  market  outlets. 

MlvCS:      T.'hat  other  possibilities  are  there  for  frozen  foods? 

PMa;         Ireezing  may  also  offer  possibilities  for  wider  geographic  distribution 
of  many  foods.    Frozen  foods  can  be  stored  and  put  on  the  market 
gradually.    Wholesale  distributors  will  be  able  to  combine  a  variety 
01  items  in  making  up  a  carlot.     This  should  make  it  easier  to  serve 
the  smaller  markets  and  hence  to  increase  consumption  of  many  food 
items.    Along  the  same  line,  the  development  of  freezer  locker  plants 
in  many  rural  areas  has  introduced  frozen  foods  to  farmers  and  small 
tov;n  people. 

AM'^'CR:      Prozcn  storage  plants  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  number  as  soon  as 
materials  and  manpower  improve  in  supply. 


PK.-i:  xlie  expansion  of  food  freezin,,^  will  be  of  advantage  to  food  producers, 

too,  since  the  stora"bility  of  frozen  foods  will  make  them  a  stable 
outlet . 

iiir:"Gil:      3y  this  I  suppose  you  moan  there  vrould  "be  no  danger  that  frozen  products 
v/ould  glut  the  market  and  cause  a  fall  in  prices  and  a  loss  to  growers. 

PMA:         Exactly.    Fro?;en  food  outlets  v/ill  also  offer  farmers  f^ood  returns  for 
ourJ-ity  production,  "because  they  reach  the  consumer  will  full  quality 
preserved. ...  just  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  freezing.  Incidentally, 
it  seems  likely  that  there  will  he  some  changes  in  the  varieties  of 
products  grown,  when  food  freezing  begins  to  expand. 

AiTjvCPe:      :.1aat  sort  of  changes,  ? 

PKii:         "or  example,  there  will  br  less  emphasis  on  raising  varieties  of  foods 
tha.t  can  withstand  long-distance  ship)raent  in  fresh  form,. .and  more 
emphasis  on  the  types  that  are  most  desirable  for  home-garden 
production.    Methods  of  picking  and  handling  vdll  be  speeded  up,  to 
get  produce  to  the  freezing  plants  in  top  condition. 

AlTxTCP.:      You've  covered  the  possible  effects  of  frozen  foods  on  production  and 
consujnption.    Hovr  about  marketing? 

PMa:  'Jith  regard  to  marketing,  it's  pretty  difficult  to  forecast  the 

changes  that  may  arise,     I've  already  suggested  several  possibilities.,,, 

specialized  stores  for  r'-^tail  distribution  of  frozen  foods.., or  even 

direct  wholesaler- to-home  distribution.    Then  there  are  combined 

frcezcr-locker  and  retail  establishm.cnts  and  also  distribution  systems 

built  around  large  processor-v/holesaler  organizations.      The  processing 

and  distribution  of  foods  in  frozen  form  is  one  of  the  striking 

developments  of  the  past  scverrl  years.    And  there  are  great 

possibilities  for  further  development  and  improvement  in  the  facilities 

that  nov/  exist.    All  of  this,  of  course,  won't  take  place  in  the  next 

year  or  tv70.,.,it  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.    3ut  I  believe 

(KOEE) 
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PMA:   (Cont'd)  the  "benefits  to  consumers,  producers,  farmers  and  all  t!ic  rest 
vdli  'do  great  enough  to  make  that  wait  very  v/orthwhile, 

Air.'C?.:  Thank  you,  ,  for  this  interesting  discussion  or.  frozen 

foods,    And  there  you  have  it,  friends,  this  week's  ^  e;jCit  on 

horic  front  food  activities  with  of  the 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration  office,  at  . 

Listen  again  (next  week  at  this  aame  time)  for  current  nev;s  and 
information  on  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOH  FRSEDOH. . . . AT  HOME  AlTD  ABEOAD. 
This  "broadcast  on  America's  vrartirao  food  program  is  presented 
especially  for    farmers  and  consumers, 


U.  S.  DEPAHTiElIT  0?  AGRICULTURE  Approx.  Time  15  min. 

Production  and  Ilarketing  Administration  December  18,  19^^5 

Information  Service  District  and  Stote  Directors 

821  ilarket  Street,  Pioom  555  Can  fit  to  allotted  time 

■San  Jrancisco  3>  California 
'.'estern  Area 

rOOD  EIGHTS  rOR  FREEDOM  AT  HOI  EE  AlTD  ABROAD 

^  ('..'eekly  Script  llo.  90) 

District  and  State  Directors  are  urged  to  tine  all  scripts  in  advance.    lTe\i/s  re- 
lea.ses  from  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  ad.'.itional  nevrs  items. 

SU3JECTS:    Ifaat' s  Aliead  in  ilarketing  PARTI CIPjM"TS:  Announcer 

P5IIiV 

All  music  directons  are  purel;'"  optional,  "but  would  add  finish  to  broadcast.  

IIUSIC  UP  AlID  U~iQER 

AlTiTGR:         Good   ,  friends,         bring  you  another  of  our  vreekly  broad- 
casts r.bout  food.    Everyone  of  us  v/ants  to  do  everything  he  or  she 
can,  to  help  this  great  .nation  of  o\irs  in  tlie  reconversion  to 

peacetime  living.    Our  goverarient  still  has  a  tremendous  food  nanage- 
job 

ment/  ahead.    Mov;  is  it  handling  this  job?    And  ^'/hat  can  you  do  to  help^ 
You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  v;eek  to: 
PlLl:  POOD  PIC-HTS  POR  iRSEDClI. . .  .AT  HOiSJ  Al'D  ABROAD. 

AiTl'CR:         And  nov;  here  is   ,  assistant  state  director 

for  the  Prodiiction  and  Marketing  Administration,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

PIIA:  Than.'':  you,  .     In  the  past,  ^^e've  talked  about  the  food 

situation  and  outlook  for  the  United  States  in  19U6....v7e  have  discussed 
v;hich  foods  are  going  to  be  plontifv.l  and  which  ones  vrill  be  scarce. 
Today,  vie 're  going  to  talk  about  the  vrays  in  vrhich  these  foods  vdll  bo 
marketed  in  the  days  to  come...,hov;  they'll  be  handled  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  farm  until  they  reach  the  dinnGrto,bles  of  America.  I 
thiiil-c  it's  a  story  that  v;ill  interest  every  housev/ife,  every  farmer, 
proccssoi;  and  shi-orjer . . . . , 
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AITiTOB:         In  other  vrordSi  ©vetyone  v;h.o  lias  anything  to  do  with  food, .  .whether 
he  grovrs  it  or  eats  it, 

PliA:  Sxactly,    Host  of  us  knov;,  I  think,  that  agricultxiral  production  v/as 

increased  about  3O  percent  during  the  war.    On  the  average,  we  all  ate 
bettor  than  v;e  had  for  several  years  preceding  the  v/ar.    Our  diets 
\;ere  more  balanced  and  we  consumed  larger  qiJ^ntitios  of  the  protective 
foods, 

AITITCH:  Of  course,  there  v;ere  times  when  v/e  couldn't  get  as  much  of  certain 

foods  o.s  v;e  \;ould've  liked.  We  had  a  big  Army  and  iTav^'  to  feed,  and 
civilians  were  eating  more,  too,  what  with  larger  paj'^checks, 

PiiA:  Yes,  V7i\rtime  regulations  and  controls  were  necessary  to  distribute 

this  greater  production  fairly.    3ut  in  tlie  narkoting  outlook  for  the 
next  12  months,  the  outstanding  change  from  this  past  year  will  be  the 
absence  of  most  v/artime  regulations.     Grov/crs,  shippeis,  handlcr.s,  pro- 
cessors and  ot'^er  marketing  agents  v/ill  again  be  free  to  hire  labor 
and  to  buy  su;pplies  and  eqiiipment  as  they  please,  ».,• 

Ai^/CR:  (CHUCIGjS)    Providing  they  can  find  the  labor  or  the  materials, 

?¥ikt  ".Jell,  for  the  most  part,  they  should  find  these  shortages  pretty  v;ell 

cleared  up.    Take  containers,  for  example.    Prospects  are  that 
containers  of  various  kinds  v;ill  be  adequate  for  next  year's  needs. 
That  goes  for  most  other  supplies,  as  v/ell  as  facilities  for  processing 
and  storing  food, 

AirjCH:  Hov;  about  cold  storage,   ?     It's  been  a  problem  during  the  war, 

PilA;  Cold  storage  space  should  ease  up  considerably  and  be  adeouate  for 

19^5.     Of  course,  if  we  shou.ld  buy  perishable  foods  on  a  large  scale  to 

support  prices  er.d  try  to  hold  them  in  storage  instead  of  moving  them 
into  the  markets,  cold  storage  facilities  could  get  crowded  very  quickly. 
But  since  there  v;as  soric  exr^ansion  of  space  duxing  the  v;ar,  cooler  and 
freezer  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  meet  normal  needs  as  far  as 
we  can  see  it  now. 
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AxilTCR: 
PI  la: 


PI-iA: 


HIA: 


AITITCH; 
AirjC?.: 


To  get  back  to  this  problem  of  labor,  ,    Kovr  docs  it  sta:id? 

Right  nov;,,,not  go  good,  .     In  fact,  labor  and  transportation 

arc  the  tv;o  bad  spots  as  far  o,s  raarkcting  .:ocs. 

But  I  understood  the  labor  situation  v;ould  -la^-c  up  next  year  

in  fact,  aren't  there  supposed  to  be  about  eight  million  unemployed 
by  then? 

Those  arc  the  Grovcrnmcnt  estimates,  but  many  of  these  uncmploj'-od 
v;ill  -fciit  to  look  around  for  jobs  that  pay  approximately  the  no.rae  wages 
thoy  received  dviring  the  v;o.r.     Tlic  food  and  container  industries 
probably  v/on' t  be  able  to  give  them  this  kind  of  v;ages. 
'Jliat's  the  story  on  transportation, ...  the  other  bo.d  spot  you  mentioned? 
The  chief  transportation  bottlenecl:  v;ill  be  in  refrigerated  shipping. 
The  number  of  refrigerator  cars  in  service  has  declined  du.ring  the  v;ar. 
3ven  tliC  cars  still  in  use  have  had  very  hard  service  and  many  arc 
in  bad  shaj)e.    The  railroads  are  still  having  trouble  handling  all 
their  tr^iffic.    Of  course,  the  situation  should  improve  as  rore  trucks 
are  manufactured.    3ut  even  in  trucking,  as  new  cquipm^^t  >^ecomcs 
available  it  will  be  used  chiefly  to  replace  v'orn~out  trucks. 
So  v/c  can't  look  for  a  general  improvement  too  soon, 

ITo,  \-o  can't.     But  let's  talre  a  look  at  some  of  the  long-range  mar]:cting 

problems. 

Such  as?  

For  one  thing,  there's  going  to  be  a  great  need  for  achieving  more 
efficiency  and  lo\;cr  cost  in  marketir.g  farm  products.    Farmers  and 
trade  groros  v;ill  need  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  farm  products 
to  cons'umers  at  costs  v;hidi  v;ill  encourage  consumption  and  stimixLatc 
demand.     This,  in  turn,  will  benefit  the  farmers  by  increasing  their 
incomes. 


jliat  arc  sono  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done,  to  reduce  nox--:cting 
char  ge  s ,  ? 

I/cll,  in  the  first  place,  wartime  conditions  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt  many  ocono/iies  in  marketing.     Some  of  these  may  be  veil  \.iortli 
continuing.     In  the  container  field,  for  instance,  there  \/as  a  lot 
of  progress  in  standardization  and  simplification  to  get  maximum  output 
from  nanvfacturing  facilities  and  lim.itcd  supplies.    Another  innovation 
has  been  delivery  of  milk  every  other  day.     There's  currentlj;'  a  lot  of 
talk  about  continuing  this  ^oractice.    Milk  distribiitors  generally  agree 
that  a  return  to  the  daily  deli\'ery  system,  would  requ.ire  an  increase 
in  price  to  consumers. 

Hov;  about  pooling  of  transr)or tation  f  acilities. . , , that  was  a  vro,rtimc 
c  CO  nomy ,  t  o o ,  v/as n '  t  i  t  ? 

"les,  and  then  there  have  been  some  economies  of  operation. ... li^'c 
heavier  ro.ilroad  car  loadings. ..  .the  suspension  of  regulations  that 
acted  as  barriers  to  intorsto.te  movement  of  co"ai:odities  and  so  on. 
Hot  all  of  these  wartime  practices   will  mean  real  savings  in  peacetime 
vrhcn  transportation  cases,  but  some  of  them  v/ill, 

iToxiT,  in  addition  to  these  v/artime  econom.ios  yoViWc  just  mentioned,  we've 
had  other  improvements  in  marketing  during  the  xjast  fev;  years  that 
v;ould  have  developed  o.s  a  matter  of  course. 

You  mean,  like  new  i^othods  of  packaging,  more  efficient  storage 
practices  cn.d  the  like.     Th;  t  brings  me  to  another  point.    Right  now, 
there's  a  great  opportunity  for  vrholesalc  modernization  and  improvement 
of  all  kinds  of  facilities,    The  need  for  now  and  better  markets  has 
been  recognized.    Fuiids  for  building  then  v/ill  imdoubtcdly  bo  made 
available  in  any  general  public-vrorks  program  that  goes  into  action. 
Some  m.odcrn  markets  were  built  before  the  war,  as  I  remember. 
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L^TCR: 


AMCR: 


Al~'CIl: 


Yos,  but  not  no-iiy.    liany  city  terminal  markets  for  perishables  such 
as  fruits  o,nd  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs  are  still  very  inefficient 
and  antiquatod.       A  good  modern  food  terminal  in  a  large  city,  for 
cxaniolc,  could  pay  for  itself  in  I5  years.    At  the  sane  tine,  it  vrould 
benefit  not  only  consuiuers  of  that  city,  but  producers  in  every  state 
of  the  union. 

Seems  to  :ie  the  things  you've  ncntionod  will  go  f,:\r  toward  doing  a 
better  and  cheaper  job  of  marketing  farm  products. 

They  definitely  would.     Then  there's  another  factor  that  will  affect 
our  future  marketing  picture. . .and  that's  nutrition  education.    As  a 
result  of  the  v/o.r,  I  think  American  consujners  are  much  more  conscious 
than  they  v'cre  fovx  yera-s  ago  of  the  importance  to  health  of  eating 
a  balrnced  diet,.,and  consequently  demand  ha,s  increased  for  a  wider 
•^''aricty  of  food. 

are 

You  m.ean  people/more  interested  in  getting  their  vitarains  and  minerals. 
That's  right.    Hero's  where  the  food  trades  can  perform  0.  real  service, 
too,  as  vrell  as  promote  their  ovm  business,     The  tra.dc  can  spread  this 
nutritionr.l  education  work.     In  fact,  many  of  our  "problem'^  commodities 
can  be  promoted  through  the  nutritional  appeal. 
By  food  consumption  drives,  you  mean? 

Yes..,aj:id  through  programs  like  school  lujich  which  ha.ve  already  made  a 
great  contribution  tovjcrd.  better  nutrition.    The  school  lunch  i^rogram 

nov;  reaches  about  a  third  of  the  school  children  in  the  United 
Sta-tcs.     If  it  v/erc  extended  to  all  school  cliildren,  it  vrould  not  only 
further  this  contribution,  hv.t  would  provide  vor:,^  useful  outlets  for 
farm  products.    A  good  comprehensive  program  can  provide  a  steady 
outlet  for  a  number  of  important  protective  foods  such  as  milk,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  eggs  and  meats. 
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AKiTGR:  So  far,  v/c'vg  ■been  talking  mostly  about  what  -u-oducers  ond.  the  trade 

can  do  to  imiDrove  the  postwar  narkcting  of  farm  products.    ITov;,  vrhat 
part  v;ill  CJovernraent  play? 

PlIA:  You  can  be  sure  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Government 

v/ill  continue  to  assist  producers  and  the  trodc  through  service 
programs,  research  and  education.     It  can  cooperate  in  surveying  and 
analyzing  problems.     It  co.n  provide  a  clearing  house  of  information^  It 
can  consult  j?Jid  advise  and  can  sponsor  and  help  ;f;roup  efforts  to  \;ork 
out  virogrojas  in  the  interest  of  the  public.    ?or  instance,  there's  a 
need  for  the  more  orderly  iiarkoting  of  products.    Here  the  Ilarket  ITev;s 
Service  can  aci^ist,  Rif^-ht  nov;,  we  seem  to  lack  sufficient  market  in- 
forr.ation  on  all  commodities, .  .for  example,  on  processed  fruits  and 
vegetc.blcs . . .on  retail  prices,  supplies. ,.  ,and  on  the  relative 
abundance  of  foods. 

AITITCH;  And  that's  a  service  the  housev/ife  viould  really  appreciate. 

PIA.:  Then,  there's  also  need  to  improve  standards  for  nany  comm.odities  to 

make  them  more  widely  useful  in  the  trade..,. v/e  need  to  increase  the 
knov/ledge  of  ^-rade  information,  so  that  housevdvcs  can  rely  upon  it 
as  a  g-aide  in  their  purchases, 

AinTCH:  Speaking  of  C-overnment  cooperation,  v/here  do  price  support  programs 

com.e  into  our  future  marketing  picture? 

PIIA.:  As  you  probably  knox/,  Congress  has  directed  the  Departm.ent  of 

Agriculture  to  support  the  prices  of  m.ost  ir.portant  f-arri  products  at 
90  percent  of  po.rity  or  higher,  for  at  least  the  next  tv/o  years. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  exte.id  the  price-support  period... and  as  you 
probably  have  heard,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  that  \/e 
improve  the  basis  for  deterr.ining  fair  support  prices. 

Aii.  CR:  How  is  the  Government  going  to  carry  out  these  commitments  to  support 

the  prices  of  farm  products,  now  that  the  v/ar  is  over. 
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PICt.:  T'hcrc  arc  throo  v;aj''S  the  situation  could  be  har.dlcd.  . . and  it  nay  bo 

necessary  to  use  all  of  then.     First,  programs  to  reduce  supplies 
of  cagricultvral  products;  second,  programs  to  naintodn  demand;  and 
thirdi  programs  tc  reduce  marketing  costs, 

AiHTCH:  \Ihy  not  go  into  each  of  these  programs..., 

PI-U:  Okch. .  .first,  on  this  matter  of  adjusting  supplies.    Right  now, 

food  nccdr  arc  still  high  and  tho  Secretary  of  j^riculture  has  asked 
era-  farmers  to  loroduce  almost  as  much  food  next  2"car  as  this,,., so 
currently  this  isn't  a  problem.    3ut  eventually  some  adjustments  v/ill 
be  necessary,    '-^o'll  need  to  adjust  tho  flov;  of  supplies  m.oving  to 
markets.     This  will  probably  mean  nore  emphasis  on  marketing  agreements 
thror-glii  v.rhich  grovrers  and  cooperative  associations  can  regulate  ship- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  surpluses.    But  vre'll  Uiidoubtedly  ha.ve  to  go 
fa:.'thor  than  this.     Government  agencies  v;ill  have  to  be  prepared  to 
deal  directly  v;ith  surpluses.    Even  with  the  present  strong  demand 
for  food,  v/c'vc  had  recent  difficulties  with  surplus  potatoes  and 
we're    worrjang  about  a  surplus  of  eggs  in  the  near  future, 

AlUJC?.:  Couldii't  sm-plus  foods  be  diverted  into  other  channels ..  .for  instance, 

couldn't  they  be  used  for  foreign  relief  feeding  while  there's  a  need 
for  it? 

P"^-'^^  Yes  and  uiidou-btedly  that  v;ill  bo  done  in  mo-ny  cases.    Hov;ever,  v/e'll 

need  not  only  diversion  programs,  ,  but  v;e  r.ust  be  prepared 

to  carry  out  a  storage  program,  to  even  out  supplies  and  prevent 

f luct^aations  in  prices.    And  yet,  we'll  have  to  bo  careful  not  to 

supp)ort  prices  by  diverting  large  surpluses  into  storage  every  year 

and  building  up  e;ccessive  stocks  of  food, 

---xT:-:CR:  How  about  a  program  to  maintain  consumer  demand?    Seems  to  me  this  would 

tie  in  pretty  closely  with  future  wages  and  prices,    ^ter  all,  the 
higher  standard  of  living  we  maintain,  the  greater  the  demand  for  food, 
Sight? 


Plirt,:  Right,    ?ood  consuription  surveys  lir.vc  dononstratod  that  faraily 

incor.ic  is  one  of  the  most  inportajit  factors  dctcrr.iining  the  quality 
and  hind  of  food  consmacd.  Low-incono  farailics  can't  have  adequate 
diets.     This  naturally  linits  the  narhet  for  agricultural  products. 

Al^'TCS:  Then  the  hest  solution  is  full  onployncnt  at  good  wages. 

Wikl  Yes,  but  until  this  is  accomplished,  vo  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 

full  consumption  of  food,  both  to  T)rotect  diets  and  health  and  to 
provide  full  markets  for  agriculture, 

AlHTCR;  I  suppose  foreign  trade  is  another  ansv/er  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 

demand,  since  it  v/ould  provide  great  outlets  for  farm  products. 
PIIA:  Poreign  markets  are  extremely  im.portant.    We  must  ma]:e  svory  cffo'rt 

to  maintain  foreign  outlets  for  cotton,  wieat,  tobacco,  lard,  dried 
fruit  a.nd  many  other  products.     The  new  Food  a:ad  Agricultural 
Organization  will  doubtless  play  an  important  role  in  the 
international  marketing  of  agricultm-al  products.    Also,  vre  still  need 
a  more  active  nutrition  program  to  reach  undernourished  groups  in 
this  country,  but  I  believe  v/o'vo  already  gone  into  that, 

AITITCR:  .Ind  the  third  method  for  supporting  prices,  the  reduction  of  marketing 

costs. ..  .v/e've  disciASsed  that. 

PMA;  Yes,  and  I'd  like  to  add  that  marketing  costs  can  be  reduced 

efficiently  only  by  active  cooperation  betv;een  the  G-overnm.ent  and 
industry  groups,     '7e  need  to  expand  the  role  of  marketing  agreements, 
so  that  we  can  go  into  action  to  support  prices  before  they  start  to 
decline* ,  .not  after  the  bottori  drops  out  of  the  market  and  panic  begins. 

AiniCH:  And  there  you  have  it  friends,  this  week's  report  on  home  fro li;  food 

activities,  i-;ith  of  the  Production  and  I^arkcting  Admini- 
stration office  at   ,     Listen  again  (next  v;eek  at  tliis  sine 

time)  for  current  news  and  information  on  POOD  PIC-HTS  POH  PREEDOII.  .  .AT 

HO'iil]  Al'D  ABROAD.    This  broadcast  on  America's  vrartimc  food  program  is 

presented  especially  for  ^far.  .ers  and  consumers* 


